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The Literary Week. 


Wirn its issue of last week Literature ceased as an 
independent publication. That journal is now incorporated 
in the ACADEMY. 


Tue British Academy for the Promotion of Historical, 
Philosophical, and Philological Studies seems likely to 
receive the Royal authorisation. The time has long 
been ripe for the formation of a body of this 
kind, and the need for it was felt to be acute when 
in 1899 the International Association of the principal 
Scientific and Literary Academies of the world was formed. 
It was then seen that English learning in the literary 
sciences could not be adequately represented by any exist- 
ing body. The present proposal dates from a meeting of 
representative scholars held at the British Museum on 
June 28 last. The Academy which now seeks to be 
incorporated by Royal Charter will not concern itself with 
current poetry, fiction, or belles-lettres. Its aim is to do 
for the historical, philosophical, and philological sciences 
what the Royal Society has done for the natural sciences. 


As was to be expected, the list of the fifty petitioners 
who will form the first Academicans of the new body has 
not been received with universal approval. The case for 
one section of the outsiders, the historians of literature, 
is well put in a letter by Mr. Edmund Gosse in the 
Chronicle. In the list of scholars proposed as representa- 
tives of historical studies, Mr. Gosse finds only one his- 
torian of literature : 


Yet even Mr. Leslie Stephen is here, obviously, as 
the author of The Science of Ethics, not as the historian 
of English thought in the eighteenth century, nor as the 
biographer of The English Utilitarians. But, with this 
solitary exception, the history of literature has been 
studiously ignored by the new corporation. Surely this 
exclusion is neither liberal nor intelligible. It would be 
invidious to cite names in the published list of the British 
Academy which are little known to the cultivated public. 
I believe that all these men are deservedly distinguished. 
But will anyone venture to assert that they have all 
done more for historic studies than Professor George 
Saintsbury, or Mr. Sidney Lee, or Professor Edward Dow- 
den, or Mr. Frederic Harrison, each of whom has brii- 
liantly illustrated several important brenches of the his- 
tory of literature? I cannot excuse or explain the absence 
from this list of Professor W. P. Ker, if only for his admir- 
able Epic and Romance ; of Lord Wolseley, if only for his 
Life of Marlborough ; of Sir George Treveiyan ; of Dr. 
Aidan Gasquet ; of Mr. C. H. Firth ; of Professor W. J. 
Courthope. All these men illustrate the science of his- 
tory, although in very different ways, from the literary 
side, and those who have looked forward eagerly to the 


constitution of a strong Academy of Letters in this 
country may well feel incensed to find this aspect of 
historical literature carefully, and, as it were, contemp- 
tuously overlooked. An Academy of Historic Studies, 
in which the history of literature and the graces of 
literary exposition find no place, may be fashionable, 
and may be learned, but it can never cease to be bar- 
barous. 

Tue first meeting of the Nobel Committee of the Society 
of Authors, which has been formed for the purpose of 
recommending candidates for the prize for the most dis- 
tinguished name in pure literature, amounting this year 
to the sum of about £8,250, and awarded by the Swedish 
Academy, was held on Tuesday afternoon, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, C.B., in the chair. Mr. Edmund Gosse read 
communications which he had received as to the scope. 
and limitations of the competition. He thought it was a 
subject of legitimate regret that, while all the other coun- 
tries of Europe competed for the prize last year, England 
abstained. The Nobel Committee of the Swedish Academy 
have expressed their regret at this abstention. Mr. 
Austin Dobson suggested that the professors and teachers 
of English literature in the various universities and col- 
leges of Great Britain should be invited to express their 
opinion as to the choice of a candidate. It was decided, 
as the time this year is extremely short, that such per- 
sons as are competent to vote should be asked to do so 
forthwith. Dr. Garnett thought it was important that, 
since names must be received by the Stockholm Com- 
mittee before February 1 next, only summary action 
should be taken this year. It was agreed, however, that 
for the voting in 1903 every opportunity should be given 
for full discussion and deliberation. Assuredly this was a 
sound decision. 





Me. H. G. Watts will lecture at the Royal Institution 
next Friday, January 24, on “The Discovery of the 
Future.” 





-—- 


Mr. Joseru B. Griper, who, with his sister, started the 
Critic, of New York, in 1881, and with her has always 
edited it, and who since 1895 has been literary adviser 
to The Century Co., has severed these connections in order 
to associate himself with: Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. Mr. 
Gilder will spend the greater part of his time in London. 


THe new number of the Revue de Paris wi!! contain, 
among other items of general interest, a second extract: 
from the historical work upon which M. Anatole France 
is now engaged, dealing with the Siege of Orleans in 
1428-1429. . 

“Tue Is_anpERs * was not Mr. Kipling’s first reference 
to cricket in verse. In the doggerel verses he wrote for 
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Mr. William. Nicholsou’s “ Almanae of Twelve Sports,” in 
1898, the following appeared under the month of June: 
CRICKET. 

Thank God who made the British Isles 
And taught me how to play, 


I do not worship crocodiles 
Or bow the knee to clay! 


Give me a willow wand and I, 
With hide and cork and twine, 
From century to century 
Wul gambol round my Shrine. 


Mr. Cuartes Goprrey LeLtanp writes from Florence: 
“ There is a trifling error, as is usual in all on dits, in the 
statement in the Acapemy of January 4 that I am said 
to be preparing a complete edition of my Breitmann’s 
Ballads. On the contrary, quite the reverse. I have 
been cutting down and reducing to a very much abridged 
edition the * sing-song’ in question. As for the ‘ complete 
edition,’ or editions, of the past, they were complete when. 
issued ; but, naturally, became completer when more were 
written, just as the ne plus ultra of the Straits of 
Gibraltar became plus ultra after Columbus.” 


Mayor Martin Howe, author of several well-known 
works dealing with Spanish history, has been elected a 
corresponding member of the Royal Spanish Academy, his 
literary sponsors being Don Juan Valera, Sefior Silvela, 
and Count Casa Valencia, the former Spanish Ambassador 
to Great Britain. 


Tue whole of the English Dialect Dictionary, issued 
by the Oxford University Press, consisting of about 4,700 
pages, contained in six volumes, will be completed before 
the end of 1905. Four of these six volumes are already 
published. Vol. V. is now being printed, and will be finished 
in November. Vol. VI. will consist of the letters T to Z, 
the Supplement, the Bibliography of the many thousands 
of books specially excerpted for the Dictionary, and a 
comprehensive Comparative Grammar of all the dialects 
treated historically. 





A CorRESPONDENT writes: “ Perhaps one of your readers 
may be able to direct me to a biographical notice of James 
Reynolds Withers (4. 1812). I am particularly anxious to 
discover the date of composition of his ‘ Song of the Butter- 
fly,’ which bears a striking resemblance to Tennyson’s 
* Brook.’ ” 


Concerninea the Gallup-Mallock-Shakespeare-Bacon con- 
troversy, of which most of us have had our fill, the New 
York Times Saturday Review says: “ We cannot imagine 
such a controversy arising on this side of the Atlantic over 
the silly imaginings of a foolish woman, even though 
backed up by a pseudo-scholar.” 





Unper the auspices of the Italian Government, the 
Commission appointed by the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion for the reproduction of the Pandects of Justinian 
will publish a phototype fac-simile of the ancient and 
famous manuscript this month. A specimen of this 
reproduction was issued on the occasion of the silver 
wedding of their Majesties King Humbert I. and Queen 
Margherita, and offered in homage by the Minister of 
Public Instruction, Signor Martini, to the Sovereigns of 
Italy and to H.M. the Emperor of Germany. The repro- 
duction of the whole manuscript, which consists of 1,844 
pages, or altogether with the preface of about 2,000 pages, 
will be finished within the next three years. A sheet of 
200 plates will be published quarterly. 
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A Ruse which was recently adopted for selling a very 
ordinary book is described in an American-paper. “A 
man owed another man $250 on account of money loaned 
him, and he took, for this debt, a manuscript, which was 
accepted without even being read. The creditor has 
special facilities for having such work done, and he at 
once published the book, making—as a beginning—an 
edition of twenty-five hundred copies. He had a warm 
friend, an official connected with a news distributing com- 
pany, who wrote up, through his co-operation, a report of 
a café row as having taken place in a well-known city, 
and the report was spread abroad all over the country. 
The cause of the disturbance was supposed to be some 
special matter in this book—so it was reported—and the 
ruse was so successful that the publisher of the book sold 
out the whole edition at a retail price of $1 per copy.” 


From the New York Journal's Literary Supplement 
we cull these “ Glimpses of the Literary Shop ” : 


Every now and th2n some great thinker has his say in 
print, and takes up the cudgel to wield it effectively for 
Aaron Burr against the usual excessive laudations of 
Hamilton. No less a personage than Edward Everett 
Hale has just contributed a magazine article in which he 
says he thinks Burr has been a much maligned man. All 
of which is continually drawing public attention to Charles 
Felton Pidgin’s Blennerhassett all over the country, and 
making its already wide circulation jump up accordingly, 
much to the satisfaction of the C. M. Clark Publishing 
Company, of Boston. 

Just so. Again: 

The London Atheneum recently polled a vote of its 
readers, the question being as to the most important 
novel published during the last twelve months. The vote 
stood, first, Kim, by Rudyard Kipling, and second, Sir 
Richard Calmady, by Lucas Malet. Malet’s success is 
published by Dodd, Mead and Co. 


We missed the Athenaum’s poll. Perhaps ours is meant. 
“ Malet’s success is published by Dodd, Mead and Co.” 


We do not know what the (Society of) Friends’ Douk- 
hébors Committee are going to do about the £150 which 
Mr. John Bellows, of Gloucester, has returned to it, ou the 
ground that Tolstoy's Resurrection—from the English 
sales of which this sum has been raised for the persecuted 
Doukhdébors—is a pernicious book. The Committee will 
probably act wisely—in fact, with that “best wisdom ” 
which, to use a Quaker phrase of some antiquity, is charac- 
teristic of the body. Meanwhile there can be no harm in 
quoting Mr. Shaw's saline contribution to the discussion 
from the pages of the Week's Survey : 

There is no reason to doubt the perfect sincerity of Mr. 
Bellows’ account of the effect produced on him by the 
episode in Resurrection. It is well known that there 
are persons—very worthy persons in many respects—with 
whom moral discussion is impossible, because they are 
the victims of chronic temptation. For example, reclaimed 
dipsomaniacs have protested piteously against the use of 
wine at the communion table, because the taste of it has 
swept away all their resolution to abstain, and plunged 
them into mad excesses of drinking. Pictures of angels 
in churches and images of the bodies of martyrs have been 
objected to on analogous grounds. Several of the stories 
in the Bible, no doubt, produce the same effect on some 
people that Tolstoy’s story has upon Mr. Bellows. It is 
quite possible that one of the results of Mr. Bellows’ 
letter will be to make a few morbidly-susceptible people 
buy the indecent photographs to which he refers.. All 
this is pitiable; but it cannot be helped. The world 
cannot be conducted as a reformatory for morbid people ; 
and even in such a hospital the patients had better brood 
on Tolstoy’s book—a very wholesome book—than upon 
the suggestions of their own imaginations. 

As to the action of Mr. Bellows in returning the £159, 
no doubt the Society of Friends will know how to deal 
sensibly with that. 
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Mr. GeorGe Wasuincton Moon, of Hove, sends us a 
detailed criticism of the present version of the National 
Anthem, and also a suggested Anthem written by himself. 
For our single selves, we confess that we prefer the received 
Anthem, with all its faults, to the one which Mr. Moon 
offers. Our space does not permit us to represent fairly 
either Mr. Moon’s criticisms or his alternatives. We may 
remark, however, that his ejaculatory criticism of the line, 
“ Send him victorious "—Where to? is sublimely unhappy, 
and that the termination of the following stanza is any- 
thing but happily sublime : 

Bless him with life and love: 
Life that will soar above, 

And love like THINE. 
True hearts before him bow ; 
Oh! may his kingly brow, 
Radiant with splendour now, 

Be ‘l'urne Own shrine! 


Wuart are the indispensable books! Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
answering this conundrum bravely in the pages of Lippin- 
cott’s Magazine, harks back in memory to a “ catalog” (the 
spelling is not Mr. Gosse’s, or we would never quote him 
again) of best books which he drew up some years ago. 
Indeed, it is alleged, his was the first “ catalog © of the kind. 
Mr. Gosse has wisely mislaid it, and there is an air of 
deprecatory recollection about his present reply. This is 


as follows : : 
What the list of books which I enumerated as indis- 
pensable exactly was I have forgotten. But I am sure 
that it included Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson and Gold- 
smith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Among Shakespeare’s plays, 
certainly “Hamlet.” I must have named The Pilgrim's 
Progress, Don Quicote, and Goethe’s Faust in a list that 
included Tom Jones, I am certain, because some moralist 
expostulated with me afterward. As I am easy-going, 
I will put The Arabian Nights instead of Tom Jones. 
What of Dickens? Surely Pickwick. I ‘am inclined to 
say Lockhart’s Life of Sir W alter Scott, and to finish with 
Robinson Crusoe. Here, then, aré ten indispensable 
books, by familiarity with which a man may certainly 
hope to escape from the charge of being wholly un- 
lettered. If he is ignorant of these ten, he cannot escape 
from it. Of course, all of these throw out side-branches 
and offer parallel advantages. If “ Hamlet,” we may say, 
why not “Othello”? and if “Faust,” why not “ Tar- 
tuffe”? Quite so; and the ten thus lead te twenty, and 
the twenty to as many as you will. It will be observed 
that my little rudimentary list contains no non-dramatic 
poetry, no theology, no history, no philosophy—nothing 
that in any degree requires or presupposes previous tech- 
nical study. It merely tries to come down to the very 
bone of literary reading that is in an equal degree enter- 
taining and instructive. 


Tuar Shakespeare left Stratford about the year 1586 
has been suspected for long, but now we find that January 
14 was the day, rain and fog the weather, and the manu- 
script of “Hamlet” all his luggage. The news is from 
Paris, M. Georges Duval its bringer, by means of La Vie 
Véridique de William Shakespeare, half-novel, half-bio- 
graphy, “a mingled yarn” in every way. It is a museum 
of misprints: Gilderstone for Guildenstern, Flechter and 
Chancer habitually for Fletcher and Chaucer, Barnaby 
(iooze for Barnaby Googe, Linaire and Sinacre for Linacre, 
Spits Fyeld, Crepte Gate, Hewinston Butts, Pater the 
Row, as London place-names, are but very few. Perhaps 
they are meant to give a 16th century “ atmosphere.” At 
least, one cannot blame the printer for Phébus instead of 
Phaéton, for Lincoln instead of Stubbes as the name of the 
Elizabethan printer whose hand was cut off for sedition, 
for the ascription to Ben Jonson of an “ Every Woman in 
Her Humour,” or for rendering the dedication of Lucrece 
(“The love which I have for your Lordship is without 
end,” &c.), by “ Z’eurre que je voue a votre Seigneurie 
est sans fin” ! Besides, not a word warns the inquiring 
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Frenchman that imagination is the sole authority for 
Shakespeare’s having, during a debate in early youth with 
actors at Stratford, outlined the history of Drama in Eng- 
land, dates and all complete. M. Duval tells us, too, how 
Shakespeare (a trisyllable in Paris) the day he reached 
London, “ beaw comme un dieu,” straightway read “ Ham- 
let” to “ Burdadge,” who, delighted, cried “I will play 
Hamlet”; whereupon the author, “Oh! if only mother 
were here!” Neither mother, however, nor Mrs. Ann 
Shakespeare were absent from its first performance. But 
there is something improbable about one of these new 
facts; when he is resting, during his journey, at the 
Crown Inn, the latter becomes full of all kinds of people, 
discussing current topics ; what does Shakespeare do—mix 
with them? listen. No, “abimé dans sa meditation,” 
“William Shakespeare n’entendait pas.” And is it really 
true that Lord Palmerston was a convert in what Mr. 
Henley has been worried into calling the Shacon and 
Bakspere controversy, and that there was a society for the 
suppression of witchcraft, each member of which agreed to 
kill five toads a week? 

ANOTHER curious thing is that the author has ignored 
all English Shakespeariana of the last century. But that 
is partly the cause of a freshness in the book, also resulting 
from enthusiasm, a different point of view, and wide 
reading. One knows so well what passages are likely to 
be quoted in notes: M. Duval quotes others. In explaining 
the phrase, “tear a cat,” he gives one more reference than 
the new Variorum edition; his word-pictures of Marlowe 
and others are often excellent: he is suggestive himself, 
and quotes a passage from Philaréte Chasles, for which 
every lover of the Sonnets, every student of the Renascence, 
must be grateful. And the most inaccurate author deserves 
pardon for introducing Daniel's lines : 

- « « « the better world of men 
Whose spirits are of one communitie 
Whom neither ocean, desarts, rocks, nor sands 
Can keepe from th’ intertrafficke of the minde. 


M. Duval needs pardon, but, always vivacious, “ La Vie 
Véridique” interests, wrong or right, and ought neither 
to be translated nor ignored. 

GABRIELE Rossetti, whose name must not be confounded 
with that of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, was an interesting per- 
sonage. Born in 1783, in the then Kingdom of Naples, 
he went to London in 1824, a political refugee. There 
he taught Italian, married, and became the father of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, Christina Rossetti, and also W. M. Ros- 
setti, who has just translated the autobiography from the 
Italian verse, in which his father wrote it, into English 
verse. 

In the January number of the North American Review 
M. Maeterlinck preaches a little sermon on “The Mystery 
of Justice,” which is just a little dull. We quote a por- 
tion of the peroration : 


The injustice of Nature ends by becoming Justice for 
the race ; she has time before her, she can wait, her in. 
justice is of her girth. But for us it is too overwhelming, 
and our days are too few. Let us be satisfied that force 
should reign in the universe, but equity in our heart. 
Though the race be irresistibly, and perhaps justly, un- 
just, though even the crowd appear possessed of rights 
denied to the isolated man, and commit, on occasions, 
great, inevitable and salutary crimes, it is still the duty 
of each individual of the race, of every man in the crowd, 
to remain just, while ever adding to and sustaining the 
conscience. within him. Nor shall we be. entitled to 
abandon this duty till all the reasons of the great appa- 
rent injustice be known to us; for those that are given 
us now, preservation of the species, reproduction and 
selection of the stronger, of the abler, of the “ fitter,” are 
not sufficient to warfant so frightful a change. ° 
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Tue big circulation and the new author are justly 
engaging American parodists. In the Book Booster: A 
Periodical of Puff, we find more or less entertaining 
matter. The Book Booster purports to be published by 
Josh, Gosh & Co., of Evanston, Ill. In its columns, says 
the editor, “the books published by Josh, Gosh & Co. 
will be boosted without reference to the number of pounds 
sold, while the publications of other houses will be 
boosted only when they have passed the dead line, which 
is £50,000.” One of the books boosted is Faggots of 
Empire, by Miss Bertha Bosh. Miss Bosh, we are told 
from the “ Editor’s Rocking-Chair,” “is only fifteen years 
old, but is extremely bright for her age. Ske is a Chicago 
girl, and has never travelled farther than Oconomowoc, 
which makes her literary feat all the more remarkable. 
For Faggots of Empire is a story of the reign of Charle- 
magne, and the author betrays a singular acquaintance 
with the local colour of those times. We are also told : 


The cloth used in binding the first edition would, 
if stretched end to end, reach from Chicago to 
Evanston. Placed side by side the pages would reach 
from Chicago to Minneapolis. Smeared thinly, the ink 
used would cover four townships. Ten million cockroaches 
could subsist for six months on the binder’s paste em- 
ployed. Set up side by side, the individual letters in the 
text would reach from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands. And the hot air employed in boosting the book 
would float 10,000 balloons. 


Bibliographical. 

WE are promised “a handsome re-issue of the Complete 
Works of James Fenimore Cooper.’ There cannot be 
too many editions of those éxcellent tales, but it may be 
noted that twice within the last eleven years the Complete 
Works, printed in America, have been placed on the English 
market—in 1890, when the thirty-two volumes cost 168s., 
and in 1895, when 189s. were asked for them. Twice also 
in the same period—in 1890 and 1898—-have the Leather 
Stocking series of stories been accessible to the English 
book-buyer. In 1900 Messrs. Macmillan published uni- 
form, illustrated editions of The Deerslayer, The Last of the 
Mohicans, The Pathfinder, and The Prairie. Tn the same 
year Messrs. Nisbet reprinted The Last of the Mohicans, 
which had also been issued by Messrs. Newnes in 1898. 
Messrs. Blackie and Messrs. Putnam have of recent years 
re-issued some of Cooper’s romances, most of which, it 
may be mentioned, have for a long time been in the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Routledge. Evidently there is still a 
brisk demand for Cooper, and it is one which is not likely 
to decrease very markedly as time goes on. The best of 
his tales are as lasting as anything in English or American 
fiction. 

It is rather pleasant to gather that Mr. Crosland’s 
Book of English Humorous Verse is still in process of 
preparation. Time is thereby given one in which to exhort 
him to make it live up to its title. Let the verse be really 
humorous, and not merely witty, or chafting, or sarcastic. 
Among our anthologists there is too much confusing of 
terms. The words “ comic,” “ humorous,” “ witty,” “ light,” 
are bandied about as if they were all strictly synonymous. 
Mr. T. A. Cook has given us his idea of what humorous 
verse is; let Mr. Crosland now give us his. And meanwhile 
we want a word which shall sufficiently describe the verse 
which is simply flowing and bright and pleasant, without 
any special striving after wit or humour. “ Light” does 
not quite meet the case. “Familiar” has been suggested, 
but obviously is not adequate. It is used too universally 
in the sense of “ well-known.” 

The promotion of the Rev. Mr. Hannah to the Deanery 
of Chichester and the ‘death of the Rev. Mr. Wagner, 
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another Brighton clergyman, awaken some literary 
memories. The name of Hannah recalls the little book 
by the late Dr. Hannah, Vicar of Brighton, called The 
Courtly Poets—one of the first of the scholarly antholo- 
gies which have marked the close of the Victorian Era. 
To some extent, of course, The Courtly Poets has been 
superseded. The name of Wagner recalls a painful 
episode in the final year of the life of Robertson of 
Brighton—the subject of a melancholy chapter in the 
memoir of Robertson by Mr. Stopford Brooke. One would 
like to forget the episode, but one can’t. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon would seem to have a public in 
England, or we should not be promised a_ collection 
of his Racing Rhymes and Other Verses. An edition of his 
Poems appeared so recently as 1897, having been preceded 
by editions in 1894, 1892, 1888, and so on. As “The 
Laureate of the Centaurs” he was celebrated in a book 
published in 1889, and a Life of him, by J. H. Ross, came 
out in 1892. All these things should have helped, at any 
rate, to make him and his work more widely esteemed in 
this country. 

The imminent production of Mr. Phillips’s “ Ulysses’ 
at_ Her Majesty’s has suggested to a London publishing 
firm the publication of a prose narrative of the hero’s 
adventures. Why not reprint once more Charles Lamb’s 
Adventures of Ulysses? It is one of the few merits of 
the modern English stage that it sometimes draws atten- 
tion to literature which otherwise would be neglected by 
the man in the street. Many may now make acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Bridges’ Return of Ulysses. 

The new volume, or volumes, of the Countess Lieven’s 
correspondence will, I presume, be made to range with 
the volume of her Letters to Earl Grey which saw the 
light in 1891. Those Letters covered the ground between 
1834 and 1841. The Letters we are to look for were 
written, it appears, during the lady’s stay in England, as 
wife of the German Ambassador, from 1812 to 1834. 

The Selected Essays and Papers of Richard Copley 
Christie (Longmans, Green & Co.) form a veritable feast 
for the lover and student of Bibliography. Herein we 
find Christie’s Quarterly Review articles on “ Biographical 
Dictionaries,” “The Forgeries of the Abbé Fourmont,” 
Clenardus, and Pomponatius; his “ Vanini in England” 
(English Historical Review), his “ First Idyll of Moschus ” 
(Classical Review), his “ Marquis de Morante’s Library ” 
(Manchester Quarterly), his “Giordano Bruno” (Mac- 
millan’s Magazine), his “Dynasty of Librarians” (The 
Library), his “Library of the Duc de la Valliére” and 
“Elzevir Bibliography ” (Library Chronicle), his “ Scati- 
gers” (Encyclopedia Britannica), his “Early Aldines ” 
(Bibliographica), his “Chevalier d’Eon” (Le Livre 
Moderne), and sundry contributions to the Spectator and 
Notes and Queries. We also find here his “ An Incuna- 
bulum of Brescia,” communicated to the Bibliographical 
Society, and issued in separate form in December, 1898. 
The Bibliography of Christie’s writings is another welcome 
feature of this volume, which also includes (besides por- 
traits) a reproduction of his book-plate. The reprinted 
pieces are preceded by a Memoir (62 pp.) from the pen 
of the editor, Mr. W. A. Shaw, who says of Christie that 
“his pre-eminence as a bibliographer is evinced in the 
formation of his library, as in all his literary work.” Of 
that library a short but interesting account is given by 
Mr. John Cree. 


,’ 


Tue Bookworm. 
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Reviews. 
A Century ot Literary Gossip. 


Scottish Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century. By 
Henry Grey Graham. (Black. 18s,) 


Wuen Amyat, chemist to George III., was in Edinburgh, 
he said to William Smellie, the printer and author : “ Here 
I stand at what is called the Cross of Edinburgh, and can 
in a few minutes take fifty men of genius by the hand.” 
His words might have served as the motto of this goodly 
volume. 

Rather more than two years ago, we reviewed Mr. 
Graham’s Social Life in Scotland in the Kighteenth Century, 
and found it an excellent example of what may be called 
tessellated as distinct from synthesised history. Mr. 
Graham excels in collecting and dove-tailing — facts. 
He loves the personalities, incidents, quaintnesses and 
ironies of the past. To fit these together with literary 
sympathy and intention has again been his task, but this 
time he confines himself to the literary aspects of the 
century which two years ago he surveyed as a whole. 
Naturally, Mr. Graham writes less about Scottish 
eighteenth century literature than about the men who 
made it. . In fact, he gives us a budget of detail and chit- 
chat about the men of letters whose characters, wit, and 
genius warmed Edinburgh throughout the eighteenth 
century. 

Facts and details are like soldiers, they can be drilled 
into order and cohesion. Such is their happy fate here, 
though drilling suggests the effect rather than the means. 
In a word, Mr. Graham has brought to his task the 
industry and fundamental brain-work which enabled him, 
later, to turn on unis task the unperplexed operations of 
taste and humour. But while formal synthesis is absent 
from these pages, it must not be supposed that unity of 
effect is lacking. Most methods succeed when they are 
carried out consistently and with skill. In only one 
respect could we have wished for an aid toward mental 
focus. It is the peculiarity of the book that it contains 
memoirs of a great many distinguished writers who were 
not only contemporaries, but neighbours and friends. This 
being so, we should have been glad of a life-atlas showing 
in what years all these gifted men were actually con- 
temporaries. It would have been a valuable appendix. 
But its absence is not a matter for legitimate complaint. 

This snuggling of many geniuses in the narrow wynds, 
taverns, and wine-cellars of eighteenth century Edinburgh 
is so characteristic that we shall at once quote a passage 
in which Mr. Graham brings it home to us in the 
picturesque style which is his own : 


They could not go out of their wynds without being sure 
to see friends they had met last night at Mrs. Cockburn’s 
merry parties over a light tea and cakes ; or at the Lord 
President's over a heavy supper and drink. David Hume, 
when he left his house in James’ Court, before he had gone 
for two minutes up the High Street, might meet the 
dapper and prim Dr. Hugh Blair, or rub shoulders with 
Lord Elibank, to whom he would give a stiff bow, as he 
was not on good terms with his Lordship. Principal 
Robertson, proceeding in his stately gait, would meet 
Dr. Carlyle, arrived from Inveresk, who had just put up 
his horse in the stabling in the Grassmarket, equipped 
in jack-boots and spurs and whip, accoutrements which 
were slightly discordant with his clerical coat and 
bands. Probably there had ridden into town from 
Kilduff Mr. John Home—radiant in smiles and a scarlet 
coat—on his now aged steed. Lord Kames would pass by 
in wig and gown from his house in the Canongate on his 
way to Court, and as his tall, gaunt figure disappeared 
round the corner, who should come but Lord Monboddo, 
who always kept his distance from a man who had the bad 
taste to ridicule his profound speculations, At his door at 
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the Luckenbooths, standing on the steps leading to his 
book-shop, Mr. William Creech would be seen, attired in 
silk breeches and black coat, with carefully powdered hair, 
for it was twelve o’clock, the hour that the bibliophile 
had his levées of literary friends, and he would intimate to 
Lord Hailes and rubicund James Boswell that in the back 
room were little Mr. William Tytler, of Woodhouslee, turn- 
ing over some antiquarian beoks, and Mr. Adam Ferguson, 
with his young friend, Dugald Stewart, who was then Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. 


In the evenings these men, and men like them, met in 
taverns and cellars where they drank claret and talked 
books. Some of them could recall the earlier, harder- 
drinking, less literary days when Allen Ramsay sold wigs 
and made songs, and the book-shops offered the Spectator and 
Tatler in villainous pirated editions. ‘ Four years before 
Ramsay died was born, in 1723, Adam Ferguson, who lived 
to read the bulletin of Waterloo. The span of these two 
lives more than embraces the period within which the 
Scottish eighteenth century writers lived and died. Lord 
Kames had been born in 1696, James Thomson in 
1700, Hume in 1711, Lord Monboddo in 1714, 
Robertson, the historian, in 1721; John Home, 
the author of “ Douglas,” a year later; Adam Smith a 
year after that, James Beattie in 1735, Smollett in 1738, 
Boswell in 1740. To these men, who were destined 
to hob and nob in social and literary converse, were added 
scores of others—judges, clergymen, notaries, and school- 
masters, each with his talents and whims, each cutting his 
own figure in the Canongate. And what men they were ! 
how clever, kindly, accomplished, and absurd! None 
more loveable than the great Hume, of whom Adam Smith 
wrote that he was “as nearly to the idea of a perfectly wise 
and virtuous man as perhaps the nature of human frailty 
will permit.” He loved to be petted in salons, and when 
he was in Paris he had his fill of flattery and good feeding. 
“No lady's toilette was perfect without his attendance.” 
Yet he was an agnostic who looked like an alderman, 
and his English and French were alike execrable. When 
he quarrelled amiably with Rousseau the dispute engaged 
the world so much that a peeress, in the excitement of her 
defence of Hume, gave premature birth to a son. He could 
not be ruffled by fair criticism. ‘“ Dr. Campbell controverted 
his theory of miracles, and he was amiable; Dr. Wallace 
controverted his views, and he corrected the press for 
his opponent; Reid attacked his philosophy, and he 
revised his manuscript; Dr. Gerard disputed his opinions, 
and he was friendly. . One time, at his request, Cadell, 
the bookseller, invited to meet him as many persons as he 
could collect who had written against him, and they 
proved a goodly gathering they were charmed 
with him and he was charmed with them.” 

On Tuesday evenings the Poker Club foregathered, a 
society formed to “ poke up” the national spirit against 
English oppressions, one of which was the tax on claret, 
then very popular in Edinburgh; and here David Hume, 
the philosopher, and John Home, the minister, who had 
turned playwright, would exchange their ponderous jokes. 
That Home was a man of delightful presence is 
sufficiently proved by Raeburn’s ingratiating portrait. 
Such an optimist was he that Robertson said that “he 
never would allow that a friend was sick till he heard of 
his death.” With these sat Adam Ferguson, the needy 
but dignified tutor, who had taught optics, astronomy, 
and Newton’s Principia admirably by keeping himself 
only a few days ahead of his pupils. Later he had tutored 
Lord Chesterfield’s disappointing son round Europe, had 
been to America, had been struck with paralysis as the 
result of free living, and had settled down in Edinburgh 
to write Roman history and teach moral philosophy on a 
vegetable diet. In his house at Sciennes, a mile from 
Edinburgh, where his comfortable age was spent, Walter 
Scott saw Robert Burns. Ferguson was then a septua- 
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genarian, yet lived to see Burns die and Scott grow 
famous. He thought he would like his epitaph to be this, 
in Greek: “I have seen the works of God; it is now your 
turn. Do you behold and rejoice.” They lived keenly and 
died satisfied,.these intellectual Scotchmen. Hume died, 
as Lord Monboddo described it, confessing not his sins 
but his Scotticisms, and making a jest of his approaching 
interview with Charon. Adam Smith left his table of 
guests one Sunday night, paused at the door, and, saying 
he feared he should never see them again, passed from 
their sight for ever, while they remained to drink his 
wine. Lord Kames surpassed all these, for he died not 
only tranquil but consumed with curiosity about the next 
world. You have only to look at his interminably long, 


worldly, researching face to understand it. A beau, a wit,. 


a wrangler with theologians and philosophers, a writer on 
any and every subiect from Gothic art to the poor-laws, 
he was an insatiable liver. At eighty he wrote a manual 
of farming founded on his own attempts to improve his 
land. ‘“ Nothing interested him more to the end of his 
life than to hear of a new kind of spinning-wheel or 
barrow, or new modes of growing turnips.” And when he 
was about to die he chafed under the delay, telling his 
friend Dr. Cullen that he was impatient to learn the 
nature and manners of the outer world. In the Elysian 
fields he would infallibly devise methods for the im- 
provement of the asphodel crop. “I never could be idle 
in this world; I shall willingly perform any task that may 
Le impesed upon me.” 

Kindlier, but even more eccentric, was his friend Lord 
Monbeddo, fer they were not unfriendly at bottom, 
though at all times “they ridiculed each other's books, 
jeered at each other's speculations, scorned each 
other's law, and laughed at each other’s hobbies.” A 
duchess once made them dance a reel together. Lord Mon- 
boddo's speculations on primitive man, whom he endowed 
with a tail, are well known. In court he was still unique. 
* In the Inner House,” Mr. Graham tells us, “ he was never 
seen sitting with his brother judges on the bench, but 
below among the clerks, and for this a probable reason 
was given. It happened one time that his horse was mis- 
managed and died in the hands of the farrier, and he 
brought an action against the man. Instead of employing 
counsel, he descended from the bench and pleaded his 
own cause. After the expenditure of a vast amount of 
Roman law over the carcase of the quadruped, their lord- 
ships decided against their legal brother, and never for- 
giving the judges, especially Lord President Dundas, he 
never sat beside them again.” It was at Monboddo, and 
as,” Farmer Burnett,” that he was visited by Dr. Johnson. 
In his house in St. John Street, off the Canongate, met all 
that was best in Edinburgh, and there Lady Anne Lindsay 
sang her own “ Auld Robin Gray.” There Burns was féted 
in 1787. Asked whether he had admired Lord Mon- 
hodde’s daughter Elizabeth Burnett, he replied, “I ad- 
mired God Almighty more than ever—Miss Burnett is the 
most heavenly of all His works!"’ She died at twenty-five 
through her acquiescence in her father’s passion for an- 
tiquity. Never could he be induced to ride in a coach. 
His yearly journeys to London were done on horseback, 
and the poor girl, governed by his will, rede in all 
weathers, and, not able to bear the exposure, died young. 
Profoundly grieved, her father allowed her portrait to be 
covered up, and said, “Let us now go on with Hero- 
dotus.” Like the ancients, he anointed himself each morn- 
ing with oil, and when he was ill imsisted that he had 
“a true Roman fever.” The last time that he started for 
London on horseback he only reached Dunbar, where he 
went to bed ill, and coming home (in a chaise) said to his 
nephew, “Oh, George, I find that I am eighty-four.” So 
he too went. 

Of the humours of men like these the book is compact. 
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We might stay to enjoy the oddities of Dr. Hugh Blair, 
of rhetorical fame; Professor William Winkie, the 
ephemeral “Scottish Homer”; Thomas Blacklock, the 
blind vefsifier, whose ideas of colour interested Dr. John- 
son ;, “ Ossian” Macpherson,/whose impotent rage Dr. 
Johuson provoked and defied, little thinking that the 
“ impostor ” would sleep beside him in the Abbey; David 
Mallet, “the only Scotsman,” according to Steevens, “ of 
whom none of his countrymen spoke well,” the loveable 
and corpulent poet of the “Seasons”; Smollett, missing 
good fortune at every turn; Henry Mackenzie, bending 
over his fighting cocks and going home to write pages for 
young ladies to weep on—all these, and Lady Anne 
Barnard and Lady Nairne and many others come into 
Mr. Graham’s big book. In our judgment it is too big 
only by the inclusion of a memoir of Burns, who hardly 
needs a place in a collection of memoirs such as this. Had 
Mr. Graham concentrated his attention on Burns's visits to 
Edinburgh the sketch would have been sufficient, and more 
in keeping with the book as a whole. 


The Personality of Newman. 


John Henry, Cardinal Newman. By A. R. Waller and 
G. H. S. Burrow. / Westminster Biographies : Kegan 
Paul.) 


Newman : An Appreciation. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 3s. 6d.) 


Or making many books about Cardinal Newman there is 
no end. When he lived, controversy was the very breath 
of his nostrils, and in his death he is the cause of con- 
troversy to others. If Anglicans are still discussing the 
last reverberations of those alarming pebbles cast by him 
into the quiet waters of the Church he quitted, Catholics 
are no less concerned with the issues of his later 
career, with his relations to Manning, to the Ultra- 
montanes, to the Vatican Council and its definition 
of papal infallibility. And as the dusty disputes 
of the schools settle down, the detached observer will 
claim to have his say, and to apply the critical 
methods of psychology to a personality which, for good or 
for evil, has not impossibly been the most dynamic of the 
last century. But probably the time for detachment 
is not yet. To be dispassionate you must be indifferent, 
and there are but few thinkers sufficiently removed from 
theological or anti-theological bias to follow Newman 
through the intricacies of his long and combative career 
without feeling the desire at this point or that to take 
sides. Of the two recent books before us, indeed, that by 
Messrs. Waller and Burrow endeavours to approach its 
subject objectively. It is an unassuming little biographical 
sketch, compiled mainly from more authoritative works, 
but it takes Newman on the whole at the valuation of his 
friends, and makes no pretensions to grapple with the 
problems of character and intellect involved in his shifting 
and romantic career. So far as it goes—obviously you 
cannot go far with Newman in thirty thousand words— 
it is useful enough. It appears to be accurate, except 
where it speaks of the patron saint of Christ Church as 
“S. Frideswald,” and it is crisply written, as the follow- 
ing passage may show : 


In person, John Henry Newman was slight, thin and 
rather tall. His head has been compared to that of 
Julius Cwsar—*‘the forehead, the shape of the ears and 
nose, were almost the same.” The lower lip, as shown in all 
his portraits, protrudes a little beyond the upper. The 
likeness to the Roman Emperor is best seen in the bust 
by Westmacott. He walked quickly, as though always on 
an errand, carrying his head and shoulders slightly* bent 
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forward. His eyes were bluish-grey, large and shining: they 
are described as piercing, and as conveying an impression 
of spiritual power. 


Dr. Whyte’s “appreciation” consists of two lectures 
to divinity students, which serve to introduce a small 
selection of “ choicest passages "’ from Newman's writings. 
Half-a-dozen letters from the Cardinal to the compiler, of 
no great importance, form an appendix. Dr. Whyte is of 
course concerned to define his own theological divergence 
from Newman, to complain that he does not preach the 
Gospel, to insist, with that passion for juggling ‘with 
language so characteristic of disputing doctors, that the 
true Catholic is after all not the Catholic but the Evan- 
gelical. We do not propose to follow him over this 
ground, but rather to point out that the genuine and deep- 
rooted admiration which he evidently feels for “this great 
man and rich writer” is yet another proof of that unex- 
ampled fascination which Newman's personality has 
always been able to exert over many minds most alien 
to his own. 

This fascination is surely the most solid fact which 
emerges from all that welter of books written by men of 
the most diverse standpoint about Newman and the Oxford 
movement. That movement, indeed, grew far less out of 
reason and intellectual conviction than out of persuasion 
and personal magnetism. And, of course, it was Newman, 
» not the erudite Pusey, or the rather acrid Hurrell Froude, 
who was the magnet. This is the reason why so many 
pious souls were inclined to look upon the great Anglican 
leader’s sudden, as it seemed, reversal of his whole attitude 
towards the claims of Rome as of the nature of an indi- 
vidual betrayal of themselves. He, and not any natural 
outgrowth of their own thought, was responsible for their 
being where they were. The attractiveness of Newman is 
by no means confined to those who came into direct con- 
tact with him. It breathes through many of his written 
words. It seems clear that it was exercised with extra- 
ordinary power from the pulpit. More than one compe- 
tent observer bears witness to this. Here is the account 
of Principal Shairp : 

No pomp, no ritualism, nothing but the silver intona- 
tion of Newman’s magic voice. Newman’s delivery had 
this peculiarity. Each sentence was spoken rapidly, but 
with great clearness of intonation, and then, at the close 
of every sentence, there was a pause that lasted several 
seconds. Then another rapidly but clearly spoken sentence, 
followed by another pause, till a wonderful spell took hold 
of the hearer. The look and bearing of the preacher were as 
of one who dwelt apart, and who, though he knew his age 
well, did not live in his age. From his seclusion of study, 
and abstinence, and prayers, from habitual dwelling in the 
unseen, he seemed to come forth that one day of the week 
to speak to others of the things he hed seen and known in 
secret. Ashe spoke, how the old truths became new! 

‘ how they came home with a meaning never felt before ! 

The subtlest of truths were dropped out as if by the way in 
a sentence or two of the most transparent Saxon. What 
delicacy of style, yet what calm power ! how gentle, yet how 
strong! how simple, yet how suggestive! how homely, yet 
how refined! how penetrating, yet how tender-hearted ! 
And the tone of voice in which all this was spoken sounded 
to you like a fine strain of unearthly music. 


Father Lockhart declares that “the effect. of Newman's 
preaching on us young men was to turn our souls inside 
out,” and describes the unearthly way in which the 
preacher entered the church, “gliding in swiftly like a 
spirit incarnate.” Mr. Gladstone says, “There was a 
stamp and seal upon him, there was a solemn sweetness 
and music in the tone.” Finally Froude, certainly no 
uncritical auditor, lays stress on the psychological subtlety, 
the insight into character, which marked those marvellous 
discourses : 


No one who heard his sermons in those days can ever 
forget them. Taking some Scripture character for a text, 
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Newman spoke to us about ourselves, our temptations, 
our experiences. His illustrations were inexhaustible. 
He seemed to be addressing the most secret consciousness 
of each of us—as the eyes of a portrait appear to look at 
every person in a room. He never exaggerated; he 
was never unreal. A sermon from Newman was a poem, 
formed on a distinct idea, fascinating by its subtlety, 
welcome—how welcome !—from its sincerity, interesting 
from its originality, even to those who were careless of 
religion ; and, to those who wished to be religious, it was 
like the springing of a fountain out of a rock. 


It was the personality of Newman, and the extraordinary 
use which he knew how to make of it, which really 
decided the great Apoleyia controversy. So fair- 
minded a critic as the late Mr. R. H. Hutton appears 
to hold that that remarkable book was a complete 
answer to the charges brought by Charles Kingsley 
against the straightforwardness of Catholic methods of 
controversy to which Newman had given his authority. 
It may be so. A recent reconsideration of the docu- 
ments on both sides has left us a little doubtful as to 
that. But it is quite certain that poor Kingsley was hope- 
lessly outmatched as a controversialist, and also that it 
must have been wholly impossible for any reader 
whose spirit was touched to fine issues to be insensitive 
to the charm of that grave and delicate delineation 
of the secret history of a soul which the hand of an 
impassioned artist placed week by week before him. 
A precisely similar charm, a kind of fragrance of 
soul, clings to many of the sermons, and to certain 
letters in which Newman approaches the intimate things 
of his own life. A very characteristic passage of this sort 
is the account given in the Apologia itself of the last day in 
Oxford. In its simplicity and tenderness it is one of the 
most beautiful fragments of English prose known to us : 


I left Oxford for good on Monday, February 23, 1846: 
On the Saturday and Sunday before, I was in my house at 
Littlemore simply by myself, as I had been for the first 
day or two when I had originally taken possession of it. I 
slept on Sunday night at my dear friend's, Mr. Johnson's, 
at the Observatory. Various friends came to see the last 
of me: Mr. Copeland, Mr. Church, Mr. Buckle, Mr. Patti- 
son, and Mr. Lewis. Dr. Pusey, too, came up to take leave 
of me; and I called on Dr. Ogle, one of my very oldest 
friends, for he was my private tutor, when I was an 
Undergraduate. In him I took leave of my _ first 
College, Trinity, which was so dear to me, and which held 
on its foundation so many who have been kind to me both 
when I was a boy, and all through my Oxford life. Trinity 
had never been unkind to me. There used to be much snap- 
dragon growing on the walls opposite my freshman’s 
rooms there, and I had for years taken it as the emblem 
of my own perpetual residence even unto death in my 
University. 

On the morning of the 23rd I left the Observatory. I 
have never seen Oxford since, excepting its spires, as they 
are seen from the railway. 


This was written in 1864. Those spires Newman must 
have seen often enough—who shall say with what search- 
ings of the heart, and floodings of the eyes ?—as he passed 
up and down from London to the new home which he 
made for himself in the Oratory at Edgbaston, near 
Birmingham. And in 1878, as Mr. Waller and Mr. 
Burrow tell us, thirty-two years after his Hegira, he 
returned to Oxford, dined in Trinity hall, and visited 
Dr. Pusey once more in Christ Church. 

The fascination of Newman had its dangerous side. It 
blinded men to many intellectual defects and to some 
imperfections of temper and of character. It concealed 
gaps in logic, and too often helped to make the worse appear 
the better reason. [ew leaders of men have the strength 
to refrain from making undue use of the potentialities of 
their own personal magnetism. Yet one feels that at 
bottom it was the reflex and symbol of a real fund of 
spirituality in the man. One may profoundly be- 
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lieve that Newman's speculative attitude to history 
and to human life will not be justified before the bar of 
time; but one can hardly fail to recognise a force making 
for righteousness in his unswerving pursuit of truth as he 
conceived it, and in his constant preference to the things 
of this world of the things that are beyond. At least he 
followed the wind of the spirit, and held up the banner of 
the ideal. 


A Sentimental Journey. 


Jane Austen: Her Homes and Her Friends. By Constance 
Hill. (Lane. 21s. net.) 


We fully share the sentiments which inspired Miss Hill 
with the notion of this pleasantly written and entertaining 
volume. Jane Austen is emphatically one of those writers 
whom one wants to know all about. No one can have 
read Mr. Austen Leigh’s memoir or the two volumes 
of intimate and domestic letters published by Lord 
Brabourne without the warmest admiration for the sweet- 
natured gentlewoman who lay behind the almost im- 
peccable artist. A touch of paradox adds to the biogra- 
phical interest. In Jane Austen you may find an instance 
of that duplicity of the human personality which the records 
of literary history illustrate almost as well as those of 
hypnotism. Who, indeed,without the documents, would quite 
infer from the novels, with their unfailing and sometimes 
even remorseless insight into the frailties and absurdities 
of character, that “dear Aunt Jane” whose ready attention 
and sympathy was always at the service of a large and 
typical English family ? Jane Austen's literary work was 
curiously shut away from her outer life : 


She was careful that her occupation should not be 
suspected by servants, or visitors, or any person beyond 
her own family party. She wrote upon small sheets of 
paper which could easily be put away or covered with a 
small piece of blotting-paper. There was between the 
front door and the offices a swing door which creaked 
when it was opened, but she objected to having this little 
inconvenience remedied, because it gave her notice when 
anyone was coming. In that well-occupied family 
party there must have been many precious hours 
of silence during which the pen was busy at the little 
mahogany writing desk, while Fanny Price, or Emma 
Woodhouse, or Anne Elliott was growing into beauty 
and interest. I have no doubt that I and my sisters and 
cousins, in our visits to Chawton, frequently disturbed this 
mystic process without having any idea of the mischief 
that we were doing; certainly we should never have 
guessed it by any signs of impatience or irritability in the 
writer. 


It is with the life of the woman rather than the artist that 
Miss Hill is primarily concerned, and gladly do we follow 
her whilst, with the novels and the letters in her 
travelling-bag, and a clever draughtswoman for companion, 
she makes her sentimental journey from one to another of 
the sacred spots in which Jane Austen’s days were spent. 
The homes at Steventon and at Chawton in Hampshire, 
the more temporary resting places, many of them the 
scenes of her stories, in London, Bath, Southampton, Lyme 
Regis, the lodgings at Winchester in which she died, have 
all been made the subject of careful investigation, the 
results of which are preserved in graceful descriptions and 
equally graceful drawings. Indeed, Miss Hill has come in 
the nick of time, for we live in days of change, and 
memories already a hundred years old are on the point of 
vanishing. The birthplace at Steventon, for instance, 
has gone, although the travellers found an old man 
leaning on a gate who proved to be the grandson 
of a coachman in the Austen household, and could 
point out to them a terrace which had formed part 
of the parsonage garden, and a pump which had once 
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stood in the wash-house. Another most exciting discovery 
was that of the old county ball-room where Jane Austen 
often danced, in a deserted loft over the stables of the 
“ Angel” inn at Basingstoke. No place is more prominent 
in the novels than Bath, and the various Bath localities 
are all skilfully identified and illustrated. We are a little 
disappointed at finding no help as to the place which served 
as a model for Highbury—that “large and populous 
village, almost amounting to a town,” which is the scene 
of Emma. It is clearly within a drive of London. Wasit 
Cobham, or Leatherhead, either of which is close to the 
village of Bookham, where Jane Austen sometimes visited 
her cousins, the Cookes ? She often mentions George 
Leigh Cooke, who afterwards became tutor of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. There his memory is preserved, 
as Miss Hill may be interested to know, by some 
humorous verses written in his praise by none other than 
the great Dr. Arnold. He was familiarly known as “ the 
Codger.” Lyme Regis is bound up imperishably with a 
famous incident in Persuasion. Miss Hill records that 
when Tennyson visited the town, his friends were anxious 
to point out to him the reputed landing place of the Duke 
of Monmouth. Tennyson waxed indignant. “Don’t talk 
to me,” he said, “of the Duke of Monmouth. Show me 
the place where Louisa Musgrave fell!” Miss Hill shows 
it us: 
The Cobb lies on the further side of the harbour. It is 
a@ massive semi-circular stone pier, upon which are two 
broad causeways, on different levels, forming the Upper and 
the Lower Cobb. It has undergone many a repair since 
Miss Austen walked upon it in 1804, but, nevertheless, a 
considerable part of the old masonry still exists, which is 
marked by rough-hewn stones placed vertically. Against 
some of this old masonry, poe about halfway along the 
Cobb, are to be seen the identical “ steep flight of steps” 
where the memorable scene of the accident in Per- 
suasion is laid. . . . The steps in question are 
formed of rough blocks of stone, which project, like the 
teeth of a e, from the wall behind. We can ourselves 
bear witness to the “hardness of the pavement” below, 
which Captain Wentworth feared would cause ‘‘ too great 
a jar,” when he urged the young lady to desist from the 
fatal leap. 

Miss Hill, although she has had the opportunity of 
examining various family papers, is not able to make any 
very substantial contribution, other than topographical, to 
Miss Austen’s biography. There is, indeed, in all 
probability little to be added to what Mr. Austen Leigh and 
Lord Brabourne have gathered. But she reproduces from a 
magazine article by a grand-niece of the novelist, Miss 
Lefroy, some interesting information about that love-affair 
which both those writers mention, but of which they 
confess to knowing very little : 

The Austens with their two daugltters were once 
travelling in Devonshire, moving from place to place ; an | 
I think that tour was before they left Steventon in 1801—- 
perhaps as early as 1798 or 1799. It was whilst they 
were so travelling, according to Aunt Cassandra’s account, 
given many years afterwards, that they somehow made 
acquaintance with a gentleman of the name of Blackall (a 
clergyman). He and Aunt Jane mutually attracted each 
other, and such were his charms that even Aunt Cassandra 
thought him worthy of her sister. They parted on the 
understanding that he was to come to Steventon, but 
instead came, I know not how long after, a letter to say 
that he was dead. 
Miss Lefroy attributes to this disappointment the long 
period of twelve years between the original writing and 
the final revision and publication of the three earlier 
novels, and Miss Hill suggests that the same experience 
accounts for the “ softening influence” which an earlier 
critic has traced in Miss Austen’s later work : 
It is not that the force is less or the keenness of insight 
into all the many manifestations of foolishness, but 
human sympathy has come in to sweeten the tale, and 
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the brilliant intellect has found out somehow that all the 
laughable things surrounding it—beings so amusingly 
diverse in their inanity and unreason—are all the same 
mortal creatures with souls and hearts inside them. How 
Miss Austen came to find this out we cannot tell. But it 
is pleasant to see that she made the discovery. In Emma 
everything has a softer touch. The sun shines as it never 
shone upon the Bennets. ; 


It may be so. But we are not ourselves quite con- 
vinced of the “softening influence.” There is a good deal 
of the old mercilessness in the delineation of the Eltons, and 
even sometimes in that of Miss Bates. And surely time 
softens the severity of youth, even without a love-affair. 
Miss Lefroy further states that in 1802 Miss Austen 
received an offer of marriage from “a sensible, pleasant 
man,” but did not see her way to consent to it. 





Robespierre. 
Robespierre: A Study. By Hilaire Belloc. (Nisbet. 16s.) 


To students of the French Revolution Mr. Belloc is abready 
known ‘as the author of a brilliant sketch of Danton, which 
has earned him the gratitude of all those who take an 
interest in the personal side of history. The subject of 
the preseut volume possesses nothing like the intrinsic 
interest of Danton. Robespierre—the “sea-green incor- 
ruptible ” of Carlyle—had in him none of that stuff whereof 
the giants of history are made. In person slight, undis- 
tinguished, insignificant, 


he had not that vitality of action which proceeds from 
well-furnished lungs ; neither the voice, nor the gesture, 
the good humour, nor the sudden powers that belong to 
men whose fires have draught to them. 


And the mind within was well matched to its dwelling- 
place. No strong passions or hot ideals burned within 
him. A formalist always, precise, pedantic, intolerably 
consistent, he passed through all the changing horrors of 
the most terrible six years in the annals of modern 
Europe, and preserved from first to last as the chief trait 
in his character an eminent respectability. That such a 
man should have been a protagonist in that tremendous 
drama is one of the strangest paradoxes in history. It is 
not the least of Mr. Belioc’s merits that he succeeds in 
making this paradox intelligible. It was not Robespierre 
the man that kindled such hot enthusiasm, and wielded 
such mighty powers; it was Robespierre the type of the 
Revolution. In him its ultimate principles, the common- 
places of democracy and Rousseau-worship, the sipgle 
insistence on abstract ideas, stood constantly revealed, 
with no complex personality to obscure them. He had 
but little depth of intellect ; his imagination was defective, 
his character not indeed wholly unattractive, but lack- 
ing in substance. One virtue, the characteristic virtue 
of mediocrity, he possessed in unexcelled _ perfec- 
tion: he was consistent. “Whatever he held, he 
held it with incredible tenacity, and he had in his 
mind an impregnable fortress, wherein he preserved his 
convictions unalterable.” “He stood like a ritual, a per- 
petual solace of repetition to those who believed.” 

Mr. Belloc’s book improves greatly as it proceeds, a 
circumstance not wholly due to the development of the 
dramatic interest. He opens with a chapter on “The 
Person and Character of Robespierre,” which might have 
found a more fitting place at the end, for it is of the nature 
of a summing-up of the evidence which later chapters 
supply. It is marked, too, by certain eccentricities of 
expression, from which the rest of the book is free. The 
author steers clear of the temptation to digress into a 


‘general history of the Revolution. Attention is through- 
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out concentrated on Robespierre, but the background is 
very vividly pictured. In the scenes of turmoil and terror, 
the waves of frenzied passion, the epidemics of “ preter- 
natural suspicion,” Mr. Belloc sees something more than 
phenomena outside experience, and defying explanation. 
He unites realistic description with skilful and subtle 
analysis, entering, as it were, into the fears and hopes, the 
passions and prejudices, the beliefs and doubts of the mob 
of Paris. He enjoys, in fact, many of the advantages of a 
dual nationality, and is well fitted to convey to English 
readers a comprehension of things French. In the two 
final chapters the interest of the story is intense, and the 
author is at his best. He writes of the meeting of the 
Jacobins, the all-night sitting of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and the debate in the Convention when Robes- 
pierre’s fate was decided, as if he had been an eye-witness 
of those momentous scenes. St. Just, impassively compos- 
ing the great defence destined never to be heard ; Collot 
d’Herbois, become a mere creature of shame and hatred ; 
Robespierre himself, “meeting the supreme moment of 
danger in a manner that was a summary of his whole life,” 
by falling back on his pen, and, when the final crisis came, 
standing, “hunted and alone, still outwardly contained, 
but with the nervous quivering of his jaws working again,” 
are all drawn with the hand of a master in portraiture. 
Mr. Belloc supplies just such a narrative as an historical 
painter would seek to kindle his inspiration. 


A San Francisco Poet. 


Turquoise and Iron. By Lionel Josephare. (Stevens 
& Brown.) 


Mr. JoserHare is a young aspirant from San Francisco. 
This is, seemingly, his second volume; but, with 
true American “ previousness,” he gives us his por- 
trait as a frontispiece, showing a sufficiently good- 
looking youth, We knew a man who used poetry 
in place of a jest-book, banishing care by the aid 
of its screaming funniness. This person would find Mr. 
Josephare an excellent humorist. He is fond of the fan- 
tastic, in word and idea; and, being singularly lacking in 
sense of the ridiculous, the result is sometimes nothing 
short of a “howler.” His best piece of unconscious 
parody is “ The Heart’s Election,” where he absolutely 
applies to the emotional processes of his mistress’s heart 
the phraseology of an American political contest ! 


If your heart’s government were made by vote, 
And voters were the crowding drops of blood, 
Each with a wilful franchise to denote 
The ruler of thyself, as fast they scud 
Upon the pulse, how would the blushing flood 
The nomination of my suit promote? 
Would they elect my name with every thud 
Of the exulting heart? Or would they float 
Sometimes dividedly, with other names— 
Some drops for me and some for my rejection? 
Oh, tell me, will they rush with loud acclaims 
And make me hero of their red election ? 
Tell me their vote is, and their animus, 
With every beat, for me unanimous. 


We wonder he did not ask the lady’s heart to vote his 
“ticket.” The effect of the final Hudibrastic rhyme is 
ludicrous. “The Statue” is @ Ja Crashaw, and burlesques 
the high fantastic turns of that perilous model with 
unwitting comicality. He actually speaks of himself— 


With vim, the marble-meated virgin hewing. 


But enough. Mr. Josephare is not all comical. He has 
some talent, some rather thin fancy, and a pretty diction 
when his taste does not beguile him. Especially he has a 
dainty, if superficial, gift of melody. “ The Winged Heart ” 
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does not mean much, but it is sometimes attractive in a 
rmoinor fashion: 


It was when the tinctured rose 
’Gan unfurl its folios, 
And the earth was pinkly laden, 

Was enamored and enameled with the petals, that a maiden 
Stepped a-world and did compose 

Weird laments and fancy lyrics of the grief that overflows. 
She has worn the golden crown ; 
She has pulled the dim veil down ; 

She has taken sighs from other hearts and wove them in 

her gown, 


That has a prettiness, despite the vagueness of the last 
lines, and though the final one is a ruinous adaptation of 
Blake's : 


The third was clothed in tears and sighs. 
But Mr. Josephare is deadlily at the mercy of a rhyme. 
It makes him talk of 
The maiden only that was thy delightful surg>-n, 


in order to rhyme with virgin. Surgeon of hearts i; a new 
profession for the emancipated female—and doubtless con- 
genial. 


= —— 


Other New Books. 


The Celtic Temperament, and Other Essays. By Francis 
Grierson. (Allen.) 





Tue most amazing thing about this volume is its introduc- 
tion. Here we learn for the first time the career of a »er- 
sonality which, though we knew it not, has been critical in 
the history of modern literature. Thirty years ago Mr. 
Grierson, having already “ gone where I pleased,” and met 
with “ facile success,” was sitting with the author of Mente 
Christo in his study on the Boulevard Malesherbes, who said 
to him: “ With your gifts, you will find all doors open 
before you.” A year later he found himself “ at the resi- 
dence of the late Viscountess Combermere, in Belgrave 
Square. It was on a Sunday evening, the 1/th of April, 
1870”; and Mr. Grierson devoted this Sunday evening to 
thinking what a common lot his hostess and her friends 
were. “ I found myself among wealthy, titled people, among 
whom I could not discern so much as a glimmer of art, 
poetry, romance, or intuition.” Then came a period of 
Wanderjahre, during which Mr. Grierson found himself 
(he is always finding himself) “ tour a4 tour in the company 
of artists and artisans, poets and peasants, duchesses of the 
old Faubourg and parvenus of the Champs Elysées ; for 
such experiences are in the order of things when the world 
regards you as a ‘ prodigy.” In particular, he “found 
himself” at the Cumberland Palace in Austria, while a visit 
to Berlin was “interrupted by an invitation to visit the 
King and Queen of Saxony at Dresden.” Meanwhile litera- 
ture was under the obsession of the Béte Humaine spirit. 
* In an age of rank materialism ” Mr. Grierson “ stood prac- 
tically alone.” But it was not ever to be so. In 1889 the 
reaction against realism set in. In that year Mr. Grierson 
published an essay called La Révolte Idealiste, which 
brought him letters from M. Maeterlinck, nine of the lead- 
ing Academicians, and others. He could hardly believe his 
eyes when he saw these tokens of better things for the 
future of art and literature, and asked himself (surely an 
unnecessary question), “ how it was that I should be chosen 
for this work.” All this is very illuminating, and lays bare 
the secret history of a great spiritual movement. It must 
be confessed that after this exordium the essays which follow 
fall a little Hat. Ideas are sprinkled thinly through them, 
but they are provokingly nebulous in expression, and not 
infrequently descend heavily upon the obvious. We should 
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not ourselves have said that this was the sort of book with 
which to make even a revolution of the schools. It hardly 
belongs to the dynamic order of literature. 


China War, 1860. By Lieut. G. Allgood. (Longmans. 
12s. 6d. net.) 


Nornine changes in China, not even the course of a war. 
Forty years ago Lieutenant (now Major-General) G. All- 
good took part in the expedition to Peking, marching up 
from Taku, and with the simple alteration of the names 
the narrative would stand good for the undertaking which 
has just been accomplished. For example, here is a passage 
which might have been written home less than two years 
ago instead of in 1860: “I conclude an advance on Peking 
will follow immediately. It is impossible to conjecture what 
form affairs would then assume—whether the Emperor 
will fight again or flee to the interior. In the latter case it is 
supposed that the Tartar dynasty would terminate.” And 
coon. The Tartar dynasty did not terminate in 1860, nor 
uid it terminate forty years later, although the Emperor 
fled into the interior. And in another forty years, it is 
safe to prophesy, the Emperor will be again returning 
from a flight into the interior, and again falsifying the 
prediction that his dynasty is at an end. There is a good 
deal of small beer in Major-General Allgood’s chronicle, 
but at the present moment it has the interest to which we 
have alluded. Perhaps the most valuable part of the book 
is the maps, which are plentiful and most excellently 
drawn. The photographs are also of much interest. - 


The Myth-Making Age. By J. F. Hewitt. (Parker. 15s. 
net.) . 


In discussing a period it is always well to fix your dates 
and limits. Mindful of this fact, Mr. Hewitt defines the 
Myth-making Age as comprising the whole period from the 
first dawn’ of civilisation and the initial efforts made in 
organising self-governing communities of human beings, 
down to the time when the sun entered Taurus at the 
Vernal Equinox between 4000 and 5000 B.c. Mr. Hewitt 
fixes the date at 4200. Other authorities place it at 4700, 
but everyone seems agreed that this closing event of the 
Myth-making Age certainly fell between 4000 and 5000 
B.c. Mr. Hewitt was formerly Commissioner of Chutia 
Nagpur, and his knowledge of Indian Mythology is some- 
thing encyclopedic. Ut can only be said here that he 
divides his Myth-making Age into three periods—the age 
of the Pole Star worship, the age of Lunar-Solar worship, 
and the age of Solar worship. To follow him into the 
depths of the Myths would be to venture on controversial 
ground, for which we have no space. On many points Mr. 
Hewitt’s remarks throw a great deal of light, and his mar- 
vellous fund of Eastern learning enables him to draw most 
interesting parallels between Indian, European, and 
Mexican Mythology. It is interesting to learn that our 
old friend, “The House that Jack Built,” has a Basque 
as well as a Talmudic variant. Mr. Hewitt holds that this 
ancient school lesson was disseminated from Asia to 
Europe by the worshippers of the Pole Star Goat, and that 
it has an astronomical and religious significance. 


The Pantheon at Rome: Who Built It? By James 
Thomas. (Sonnenschein. 2s. 6d.) 


Tuts is an attempt, which deserves serious consideration, to 
question the early date generally assigned to the Roman 
Pantheon as a whole. From the inscription in the pronaos, 
or vestibule, it has been concluded that the entire building 
(allowing for subsequent admitted restorations) belongs 
to the reign of Augustus, and that we have here the 
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original conception of a circular temple, with a Greco- 
Roman columnar pronaos. But Mr. Thomas justly says 
that the inscription proves only that the building to which 
it belonged was erected in the reign of Augustus ; not that. 
the existing naos or main edifice formed part of that build- 
ing. There is absolutely no other instance of a Greco- 
Roman pronaos being united with a cylindrical naos: the 
naos is always quadrilateral. There is hardly any attempt 
to harmonise the architecture of the two portions, and 
what little there is is clumsily incongruous. Moreover, 
the materials of the two portions are different, the mai 
building being of tufa concrete, faced with brick, the 
dome a solid mass of concrete, composed of pumice, poz- 
zuolana, and lime. Now, concrete faced with brick is 
unknown before the middle of the first century B.c. Mr. 
Thomas adds that the Rotunda stands on a rectangular 
base, which (for reasons he sets forth) cannot be the: 
basement story of the edifice, and suggests that this may 
be the remains of the original quadrilateral naos. His 
contention is that, while the pronaos is Augustan, the 
Rotunda was added in the reign of Severus. Into the de- 
tailed examination by which he supports this view we 
cannot here go, but we may express our opinion that he 
certainly makes out a case for doubt as to the received 
view of the homogeneity and Augustan date of the whole 
building. 


Fathers in the Faith. By Mary Christabel Danson and F. 
Gwendolyn Crawford. (Methuen. 1s. 6d.) 


Yats, as Dr. Danson explains, is “a little book prepared by 
two young Scottish Churchwomen,” to furnish Sunday- 
school teachers and other religious instructors with “a 
cheap and readable account of those great Founders of the 
Faith who have left imperishable names in‘the Catholic 
world.” The subjects, we are further told, were selected 
by the Scottish Bishops to “ meet the requirements of the 
‘ Advanced Section’ of the ‘ Five Years’ Syllabus’ issued 
by their Lordships in the year 1900.” The Fathers chosen 
range from Ignatius to Augustine, with the Scottish Ninian 
and Columba (who are not strictly “Fathers” at all) 
thrown in for the benefit of Scots readers. The book may 
be described as an unassuming compilation, written in 
simple, straightforward style, and very well fulfilling its 
purpose. It has, of course, no pretensions to critical autho- 
rity; and it would have been better, we think, if even the 
occasional trifling statements trenching on the province of 
criticism had been omitted. For instance, that Chrysostom 
acted on the principle of eschewing “ far-fetched ” mystical 
interpretation and always adopting the plain meaning of 
the Biblical text ; while the worst parts of Origen are those 
in which, quite contrary, he adopted “ fanciful” interpre- 
tations. Such are the favourite modern views; but even 
now there are some who would hold an opposite opinion, 
and some hint of this should be given, even in a primer, 
to make such dogmatic statements quite fair. Though 
Chrysostom doubtless kept to the literal sense as the 
only safe groundwork, we doubt whether he rejected the 
other method as merely fanciful. It would be too dis- 
cordant with the universal ideas of his day. But these are 
trifles in a modest and useful little manual. 








We remember Mr. J. S. Fleming’s Old Ludgings of Stir- 
ling as an interesting book ; he has now published, through 
Mr. Alexander Gardner, Ancient Castles and Mansions of 
Stirling Nobility. This larger work grew naturally out of 
the smaller. Mr. Fleming is a true antiquary and a com- 
petent draughtsman, and we can envy him the days he has 
spent in and around Stirling collecting the histories and 
drawing the outlines of these castellated and turreted 
mansions or fragments dating, most of them, from the 
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Jacobean period. This handsome volume is interesting to 
architects and antiquaries, and to all to whom Stirling 
uppeals, 

We have never taken a census of biographies of George 
Washington, but they must be legion. Mr. Norman Hap- 
good’s George Washington (7s. 6d. net), just issued by the 
Macmillan Company, is a bright and careful work, with 
good illustrations. 

The special work done in the Boer war by naval brigades 
is the subject of a volume edited from officers’ narratives by 
Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N., under the title, Vaval Brigades 
in the South African War, 1899-1900. (Sampson, Low. 
6s. net.) Commander Charles N. Robinson contributes an 
introduction. 

In their new library editions of George Eliot’s works, 
Messrs. Blackwood issue her poems in one volume, of which 
the greater part is, of course, occupied by “ The Spanish 
Gypsy.” 

The third edition of the late Prof. Sidgwick’s Principles 
of Political Economy is issued by Messrs. Macmillan. in 
preparing this edition, Mr. J. N. Keynes has made use of 
the author’s notes for modifications that appeared to him 
to be desirable. These, however, are not numerous or of 
fundamental importance. 


Fiction. 


The Portion of Labour. By Mary E. Wilkins. (Harpers. 
6s.) 


THERE is not much to be said about this story, just be- 
cause it is by Miss Wilkins. To some it may not seem to 
have quite the crispness, the resourcefulness, and the inti- 
mate humour of A New England Nun, A Humble Ro- 
mance, and that delightful study of a proud New England 
boy, Jerome. Yet in The Portion of Labour will be found 
here, there, and everywhere the same insight into 
elemental human nature, the same int,nate knowledge 
of its Puritan accentuations, and the same familiarity 
with the words and habits of her characters that have 
given Miss Wilkins an inalienable place in modern fic- 
tion. Jerome portrayed a fine New England boy; in 7'he 
Portion -of Labour we see the rise in grace and culture 
of a New England girl, the daughter of a shoe-factory 
worker. Her home was made miserable by the bickerings 
of women-folk,. but she found friends and education, and 
her destiny for higher things was legible and convincing 
in her every movement. There came a day when she won 
the “ valedictory” at the high school, and Andrew and 
Fanny Brewster, talking of their daughter’s success, inter- 
changed looks of delight, “which had almost the unre- 
straint of lunacy.” They debate the possibility of giving 
Ellen a gold watch for the occasion; and the whole up- 
ward flight of Ellen from her humble belongings to the 
ways of wealth and knowledge, which makes the story, 
may be sensed in the following passage : 


‘“* She shall have the watch,” repeated Andrew, and his 
voice was fairly defiant. 

After Fanny had gone into the house and lighted her 
lamp, and resumed work on her wrapper, Andrew still sat 
on the step in the cool evening. There was a full moon, 
and great masses of shadows seemed to float and hover 
and alight on the earth with a gigantic brooding as of birds. 
The trees seemed redoubled in size from the soft indeter- 
mination of the moonlight which confused shadow and 
light. and deceived the eye as with soft loomings out of 
false distances. There was a tall pine, grown from a sap- 
ling since Ellen’s childhood, and that looked more like a 
column of nist than a tree, but the Norway spruces clove 
the air sharply like silhouettes in ink, and outlined their 
dark profiles clearly against the silver radiance. 

To Andrew, looking at it all, came the feeling of a 
traveller who passes all scenes whether of joy or woe, 
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being himself in his passing the one thing which remains, 
and somehow he got from it an enormous comfort. 
“ We're all travellin’ along,” he said aloud, in a strained, 
solemn voice. 
“* What did you say, Andrew ?” Fanny called from the 
open window. 
“ Nothin’,” replied Andrew. 
We do not think that the strike episodes point any very 
clear moral, or that the title of the story is weightily borne 
out, though it is well to believe that labour “is not 
alone for itself not even for the end of human 
happiness and love, but for the growth in character of the 
labourer.” 


The Grand Babylon Hotel: A Fantasia on Modern Themes, 
By Arnold Bennett. (Chatto & Windus. 6s.) 


Tus is avery amusing story of the feuilleton type.. In 
calling it a fantasia on modern themes Mr. Bennett shows 
that he understands exactly what he has performed, and 
the kind of pleasure his performance is likely to giye to 
discriminating readers. In plot and substance this stery of 
European intrigue, centred in the Grand Babylon Hotel in 
the Strand, is like unto the scores of such stories that pass 
before us. That is to say, the story, as a story, grips while 
it lasts, and then all is over. But whereas most novels 
of the same brand leave the reader the innutritive memory 
of being gripped, this story leaves also the memory 
of witty pages and ‘situations. The pages in which 
we know Jules simply as the head waiter, and 
Rocco simply as the chef, and the Grand Babylon itself 
simply as a modern Elysium, are in the end worth the 
many in which these officials become conspirators and the 
Grand Babylon a hot-bed of intrigue on behalf of the King 
of Bosnia. Mr. Racksole’s daughter Nella, with whom he 
is travelling, is a girl of the costliest, wilfullest, most 
adorable type; and when, in face of the most recherché 
menu in Europe, she expresses a desire to dine one 
evening on a steak for two and a bottle of Bass, her multi- 
millionaire papa hesitates only a moment. Then the order 
is given to the Napoleonic Jules : 


It was the bravest act of Theodore Racksole’s life, and 
yet at more than one previous crisis a high courage had 
not been lacking to him. 

‘“* Tt’s not in the menu, sir,” said Jules the imperturbable. 

** Never mind. Get it. We want it.” 

* Very good, sir.” 

Jules walked to the service door, and, merely affecting 
to look behind, came immediately back again. 

“Mr. Rocco’s compliments, sir, and he regrets to be 
unable to serve steak and Bass to-night, sir.” 

“ Mr. Rocco ?” questioned Racksole, lightly. 

‘“* Mr. Rocco,” repeated Jules, with firmness. 

“ And who is Mr. Rocco ?” 

** Mr. Rocco is our chef, sir.” Jules had the expression 
of a man who is asked to explain who Shakespeare was. 


Mr. Racksole begs his daughter to excuse him for two 
seconds, leaves the room, and is absent twenty minutes. 
It had taken even Mr. Racksole that long to buy the 
greatest hotel in the world, lock, stock, and barrel. 

Excellent in this mingling of farce and characterisation 
are the scenes in which Mr. Racksole picks up from the sub- 
lime Félix Babylon, and from his own observation, his first 
ideas of the art of running a vast hotel—populous with 
crowned heads, German princelings, financiers, and cosmo- 
politans. For the business of the Grand Babylon was 
enormous. It took him exactly half an hour to master 
the details of the hotel laundry-work. In Félix Baby- 
lon’s opinion, from which there could be no appeal, Mr. 
Racksole had missed his vocation. “ You would have been 
the greatest of all hotel-managers. You would have been 
greater than me.” All this is vastly amusing and well 
done; so is the melodrama that follows; yet we know 
what we like best and shall remembor, 
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Notes on Novels. 


[These notes on the Week's Fiction are not necessarily final. 
Reviews of a selection will follow.) - 


Tue GREEN TURBANS. By J. Macuaren CoBBAN. 


A spirited story of adventures and intrigues passing in 
Morocco and London. The book opens in Fez with these 
words, addressed by “a filthy Moorish beggar, with a 
remarkably swarthy goat-face of the lowest Arab type,” 
to an Englishman: “Thou accursed Christian! May 
Allah burn thy great-grandmother in the fires of hell!” 
In Chapter VIII. the scene passes from Fez to London, 
and with the end come the Aissowie. The interest is sus- 
tained till the last page. (Long. 6s.) 


THE BaLzacuansp Forest. By Evia W. PEatrie. 


The eleventh volume of the Dollar Library. On the 
title-page is a passage on woman from Amiel’s Journal: 
“She has no need of perfidy, for she is mystery itself. A 
woman is something fugitive, irrational, indeterminate, 
illogical, and contradictory,” and so on. This, we take it, 
applies to the lady who tells the story, a sort of Marie 
Bashkirtseff-Rhoda-Broughton-heroine young woman. Her 
autobiography begins with “my first proposal of mar- 
riage.” (Heinemann. 4s.) 


Tue Matine or A Dove. By Mary E. Mann. 


Mrs. Mann has a light touch and an agreeable way of 
gossiping about the details of domestic life—wedding pre- 
sents and the like. This book is all about Monica and her 
marriages. Her first husband was the Rev. Michael Bell, 
who would hardly have described marriage as a success. 
Monica “had thought that she had loved her husband 
sufficiently to go from her mother to him; losing her 
mother, she knew in her secret heart that she would have 
given him a dozen times over to have her back again.” 
(Unwin. 6s.) 


His Own Guost. 


A capital murder mystery, in which the title is in- 
geniously borne out. To guard a certain potentiality of 
untold wealth is the task of Mr. Harvey Martin Jethroe, 
uncle, and Mr. Harvey Martin Jethroe, nephew. An in- 
genious chess cypher, and a river-bed in South Africa full 
of =" are elements in the story. (Chatto & Windus. 
3s. > 


Love AND LONGITUDE. By R. Scor Sxrvine. 


The sub-title is “A Story of the Pacific in the Year 
1900.” The volume has pictures, and an appendix at the 
end “ for seafaring people only.” The appendix is scientific, 
and the whole story has a strong smack of the scientific 
about it. The ship in which the narrator sailed forth on 
the adventurous voyage was called the “ Pandora.” “ What 
is our destination?” “Well,” he replied, “that’s a secret.” 
(Angus. 6s.) 


Tue SIGN OF THE PROPHET. By Jamgs Batt Naytor. 


“Tt was a hot, sultry morning in the latter part. of 
August, 1811.” So begins this tale of Indian warfare, in 
which a vast amount of blood is shed before victory 
blesses the American arms, and the wiles of the Prophet, 
Tenskwatawa, are baffled. (Treherne. 6s.) 


By Davin Curistrs Murray. 


A DavcurTer or ENGLAND. By May CromMeg.in. 

“ It was so sweet to feel myself loved as the poor tutor, 
the tea-planter who failed.” Thus Lord Eglinton, A 
pleasant love story. (Long. 6s.) 








